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THE ALDINE. 



SHORT AND PITHY LETTERS, 

Letter-writing, like conversation, is one of the 
lost arts. What it was once is known to the readers 
of Madame de Sevigne, Howell, Pope, and Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu ; what it was in the latter half of 
the last century is known to the readers of Gray, 
Burns, Cowper, and Horace Walpole ; what it was in 
the first half of this century is known to the readers 
of Southey, Lamb, Byron, Scott, and Miss Mitford. 
What it is now is known to all who are afflicted with 
correspondents. A pleasure once, it has become a 
task that we perform with reluctance, and as rapidly 
as possible. Why should we write, when we can 
send telegraphic messages ? and what is there to 
write about, when the newspapers tell us of every- 
thing that happens — often before it happens? The 
Press has suppressed letter-writing. 

I, for one, still retain my respect for the lost art ; 
but, I confess, I shrink from the famous collections 
in which it figures so largely. I am content to skim 
over Madame de Sevigne and 
Hovvell, who, by the way, was a 
favorite with Thackeray : a little 
of Pope goes a great ways with 
me ; I enjoy Cowper and Lamb ; I 
can read Byron; but I realty like 
only the writers of short and pithy 
letters. Let me give you a few 
examples of this sententious sort 
of writing. The first is from the 
pen of an English naval captain 
named Walton, who, sailing under 
Admiral Byng, at the beginning of 
the last century, engaged a Span- 
ish squadron, near the coast of 
Sicily, and captured eight ships : 

" H. M. S. Canterbury, 
" Off Syracuse, August 16, 1718. 

"To Admiral Sir George Byng: Sir, 
we have taken and destroyed all the Span- 
ish ships and vessels which were upon the 
coast. The number as per margin. And I 
am, etc., "G.Walton." 

A story is related of Sir Walter 
Scott and the late Miss Catharine 
Sinclair, the novelist, who was de- 
scended, through her mother, from 
Alexander, the first Lord Macdon- 
ald, the branch of the family which 
he represented being called the 
Macdonalds of Sleat. Sir Walter 
insisted that they were of Slate, an 
obscure parish in the Isle of Skye. 
"Well, Sir Walter," she said, "say 
what you please, you will always 
find the slates at the top of the 
house ! " The conversation taking 
another turn, she asked, " Did you 
ever hear of my uncle's reply when 
Glengarry wrote to say that he 
could prove himself the chief of 
the Macdonalds? 

'"My Dear Glengarry: As soon as 
you can prove yourself to be my chief, I 
shall be ready to acknowledge you ; in the 
meantime, I am yours, ' Macdonald.' " 

"That letter," exclaimed Sir Wal- 
ter, " is the most pointed that I ever heard or read 
of." The Countess of Dorset wrote a short, sharp 
note to the secretary of Charles II. in answer to a 
communication in which he pressed upon her notice 
a candidate for Appleby : 

" I have been bullied by a usurper, I have been neglected by a 
Court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject. Your man shan't 
stand. "Anne, Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery." 

The name of Dorset recalls this brace of brief 
epistles : 

"My Dear Dorset: I have just been married, and am the 
happiest dog alive. 

(Signed) "Berkeley." 

" My Dear Berkeley : Every dog has his day ! 

(Signed) "Dorset." 

Equally brief were the notes exchanged between a 
married pair: 

" My Dear Wife : I am going to North America. Your affec- 
tionate husband." 

"My Dear Husband: I wish you a happy voyage. Your 
affectionate wife. ' ' 

Few requests for money from impecunious nephews, 
and replies from dilatory uncles, are as laconic as 
these : 



Ready for the needful. Your affectionate 



" My Dear Uncle 
nephew." 

" My Dear Nephew: The needful is not ready. Your affec- 
tionate uncle." 

James Sibbald, the editor of" Chronicles of Scottish 
Poetry," an eccentric humorist, resided, on one occa- 
sion, three or- four years in London without letting 
his Scotch friends know where he lived, or what he 
was doing. His brother at last found the means of 
getting a letter conveyed to him, to which he re- 
ceived this reply : 

"My Dear Brother: I live in So-ho, and my business is 
so-so. Yours, " James Sibbald." 

The correspondence between the dramatist Foote 
and his mother is in place here : 

"Dear Sam: 1 am in prison for debt; come and assist your 
loving mother, " E. Foote." 

"Dear Mother: So am I, which prevents his duty being 
paid to his loving mother by her affectionate son, 

"Sam Foote." 




A METAPHYSICAL DISQUISITION. 

The next brevity belongs to America, and is moth- 
ered, let me say, by a daughter of the Rev. Solomon 
Stoddard, of Northampton, Mass. To the Stoddard 
family there came, one autumn day, nearly two hun- 
dred years ago, the Rev. Stephen Mix in search of a 
wife. There were six Misses Stoddard, the eldest 
of whom, named Mary, found favor in the eyes of the 
amorous bachelor, who offered her his heart and 
hand. She asked time for consideration, which, of 
course, was granted. Her conclusion, when it was 
arrived at, was sent to her admirer at Weathersfield, 
Conn., and was as follows : 

"Northampton, 3rd Nov., 1693. 

"Rev. Stephen "Mix : Yes 

" Mary Stoddard.'" 

Lovers, I am told, are rather voluminous corres- 
pondents. That they can write briefly, when there is 
occasion, is shown by the notes exchanged between 
an English gentleman and the lady of his choice. 
They were together in a ball-room, and for some 
reason or other, probably because a rival was in the 
way — he was unable to dance with her. He would 
know his fate, however, then and there, so he con- 
trived to slip into her hand a bit of paper containing 
the two words, "Will you?" A few minutes after- 



ward, he received from her, in the same manner, 
another bit of paper, containing the two words, 
"Wont I?" 

The Duke of Wellington was a laconic writer, when 
the occasion demanded one. He was applied to by 
a captain in a regiment of heavy dragoons, which had 
been ordered to the Cape, for permission to nego- 
tiate a transfer to another corps. His answer, which 
he wrote on the corner of the letter, was, " Sail or 
sell." When Sir Charles Napier captured Scinde, his 
despatch to the Government consisted, according to 
Punch, of the single Latin word " Peccavi" (I have 
sinned). The sharp sayings of Talleyrand are known 
the world over ; but that he was as sharp with the 
pen as the tongue is not so well known. His reply 
to a lady, who wrote him a touching letter, an- 
nouncing the death of her husband, was simply — 
" Helas ! Madame." Not long afterward he received 
another letter from the same lady, informing him 
that she had married another husband, an officer in 
the army, for whose promotion she pleaded. His 
, reply to this was as brief as to the 
other. It was " Ho, ho ! Madame." 
Enough of short letters, and now 
for a pithy one, which was written 
to Admiral Russell, of the British 
Navy, by the sailors of H. M. S, 
Majestic, who rowed Louis XVIII. 
ashore at Yarmouth, when the 
Peace of Tilsit obliged him to take 
refuge in England, and for whom 
he left fifteen pounds that they 
might drink his health : 

" Majestic, 6th day of November, 1807. 
" Please your Honour, — We holded a talk 
about that there ^15 that was sent us, and 
hope no offence, your honour. We dont 
like to take it, because, as how, we knows 
fast enuff, that it was the true King of 
France that went with your honour in 
the boat, and that he and our own noble 
King, God bless 'em both, and give every 
one his right, is good friends now ; and be- 
sides that, your honour gived an order, long 
ago, not to take any money from nobody, 
and we never did take none; and Mr. 
Leneve, that steered your honour and that 
there King, says he wont have no hand in 
it, and so does Andrew Young, the proper 
coxen; and we hopes no offence. So we 
all, one and all, begs not to take it at all. 
So no more at present, from your honour's 
dutiful servants, 

(Signed) " Andrew Young, Coxen ; James 
Mann, Lewis Bryan, James Lord,'"' 
(and twelve others). 

It takes a sailor to stick to any- 
thing that he has set his mind 
upon, as witness this amusingly 
pithy letter by an English tar: 

"Warren Hastings, East Indiaman, 
' ' Off Gravesend, 24th March. 
" Dear Bro' Tom : This cums hopeing 
to find you in good helth as it leaves me 
safe ankord here yesterday at 4 P. M. arter 
a plesent vyage tolerable short and few 
squalls. Dear Tom, hopes to find poor old 
father stout, am quite out of pigtail. Sights 
of pigtail at Gravesend, but unfortinly not 
fit for a dog to chor. Dear Tom, captain's 
boy will bring you this and put pigtail in his 
pocket when bort. Best in London at the 
blackboy 7 diles, where go, ax for best pigtail, pound a pigtail will 
do. And am short of shirts. Dear Tom, as for shirts only took 2, 
whereof 1 is quite wore out and t'other most, but don't forget the 
pigtail, as I amt had nere a quid to chor never sins Thursday. 
Dear Tom, as for the shirts your size will do only longer. I liks 
um long, got one at present, best at Tower hill and cheap, but be 
partickler to go to 7 diles for the pigtail at the blackboy and dear 
Tom ax for a pound of best pigtail and let it be good. Captain's 
boy will put the pigtail in his pocket, he likes pigtail so tie it up. 
Dear Tom shall be up about Monday or thereabouts. Not so 
partickler for the shirts' as the present can be washed, but dpnt 
forget the pigtail without fail, so am your lovein brother, Jack. 
"P. S. — Dont forget the pigtail." 

If I could ever hope to write such letters as that, 
and the briefer ones that I have quoted, I think I 
should devote my days and nights to the composition 
of the perfect Letter Writer. — Henry Richards. 



A Metaphysical Disquisition. — Hood once 
wrote about a duck in a tub of cold water. It was 
when the name of Priessnitz was in everybody's 
mouth, and he says that when the duck opened its 
mouth he expected to hear " Priessnitz," but only 
heard "Quack!" His illusion was dispelled, as ours 
will be when the chicken who is studying the origin 
of species in its shell opens its mouth ; for it will not 
say " Darwin ! " but " Cheap! Cheap!" 



